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as life without movement. The forms of labour
vary infinitely, but its principle constitutes a
vital necessity, like sleep. Moreover, like the
latter, it is imposed upon the entire world. Even
idle people are compelled to have recourse to
work, on pain of seeing their physical or intellectual
powers perish. According to Aristotle (Nico-
machean Ethics] pleasures themselves proceed
solely from activity. Without putting vim into
play, without activity, there is no enjoyment.
"God has imposed upon us very severe trials on
this earth," Legouve has said, "but He has created
labour, the compensation for everything/1 To
Voltaire, life and action even appear identical.
"Not to be occupied, and not to exist," he tells
us, "amount to the same thing.7* And the philo-
sopher is right. While inactive, we vegetate; while
active, we live.

II. There has been too much insistence upon
the necessity of labour, but not enough upon the
pleasures it affords. "In the sweat of thy brow
thou shalt earn thy bread," remains like a menace
suspended over our life. Its harshness terrifies
us. Under the influence of this sad suggestion
we have acquired a horror of work. We talk too
much of the discomforts of toil. It is a little
like a rose whose thorns alone are visible.